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MUNICIPAL PRIMARIES IN THE SOUTH. 

The government of a great city in America is worthy of 
the most serious study by all persons interested in the wel- 
fare, not only of our increasing urban population, but of the 
whole country. The pivot upon which everything turns is 
the mode in which nominations for office are made in the 
dominant party. Most citizens in times of profound peace 
fail to see that the initiative for good government begins 
with the managing committee of the party able to elect its 
nominees. All astute practical politicians realize and act 
upon this fact, and the result frequently is that good men are 
defeated by their inferiors, and sometimes by persons who 
are so far from being the choice of the people that they are 
not even well known. The party primary is the fountain 
of representative government. Impurity there will pollute 
the whole public service, degrade the dominant party, and 
seriously injure its members. In the present era of our 
progress a clear conception of the importance of the man- 
ner in which nominations are, or should be, made is abso- 
lutely necessary to the successful working of party govern- 
ment, especially in the Southern States. As the cities have 
far more influence than ever before, reform must begin 
with them. But before taking up the main topic of this 
paper, which it may be well to say at the outset, is chiefly 
based on a long experience with party government in the 
city of Richmond, Virginia, we must briefly consider that 
feature of Southern civilization which sharply separates its 
political methods, sational. State, and local, from those of 
any other section of this country — we mean, of course, 
the race problem. 

The race conflict has resulted, as everyone of deep 
thought easily foresaw, in the unquestioned supremacy of 
the whites. This could not have been different. The negro 
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was transplanted from Africa, as a form of cheap labor, by 
an imperious people who were cleaving a road through 
the primeval forests of America. They could not use the 
Indians for that purpose, as they were a race of savages 
who would not accept civilization in any form. The En- 
glish people simply drove out one savage and put another 
in his place. By and by the latter was emancipated and 
the ballot put into his hands. Notwithstanding this the 
Southern people have made intelligence overpower numeri- 
cal superiority and ignorance just as their British brothers 
have done in India. 

When Warren Hastings was made Governor-General of 
India, he was directed to make the safety and prosperity of 
that country the first object of his attention. He carried 
out his instructions and was afterwards impeached for 
cruelty and oppression of the natives. John Stockdale, an 
eminent publisher, pending the impeachment proceedings, 
published an article in defense of Hastings. For this he 
was prosecuted for libel on the House of Commons, and 
tried before Lord Kenyon and a special jury at Westminster 
December 9th. 1789. He was successfully defended by 
Lord Erskine, whose eloquent address to the jury contains 
a passage well worthy of the careful consideration of all 
students of politics, especially Southern politics :— 

" If it be true that the security and preservation of our 
possessions and revenues in Asia were marked out to him 
as the great leading principle of his government, and those 
possessions and revenues, amidst unexampled dangers, 
have been secured and preserved, then a question may be 
unaccountably mixed with your consideration much beyond 
the consequence of the present prosecution, involving, per- 
haps, the merit of the impeachment itself, which gave it 
birth — a question which the Commons, as prosecutors of 
Mr. Hastings, should in common prudence have avoided ; 
unless, regretting the unwieldy length of their proceedings 
against him, they wished to afford him the opportunity of 
this strange anomalous defense. ***** The 
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unhappy people of India, feeble and effeminate as they are 
from the softness of their climate, and subdued and broken 
as the} r have been by the knavery and strength of civiliza- 
tion, still occasionally start up in all the vigor and intel- 
ligence of insulted nature. To be governed at all they 
must be governed with a rod of iron, and our empire in the 
East would long since have been lost to Great Britain if 
civil skill and military prowess had not united their efforts 
to support an authority which Heaven never gave, by means 
which it never can sanction." 1 

The situation was not quite the same in the Southern 
States as in India. It was a race conflict in a very insidious 
form, but with the eloquence of no Erskine to urge them 
on, the white people of the South have maintained their civ- 
ilization intact and held their power over an inferior race. 
The blight of slavery is gone and the civilization that gave 
George Washington to the world now presents an unbroken 
front from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. The desperate 
struggle for it has cost a great deal, for it has tended under 
the conditions, with which we are all familiar, to encourage 
fraud, and fraud and cunning are not the attributes of a 
great people. As to whose mistake it was to arm the freed 
negro with the ballot, or in what spirit the franchise was 
conferred upon him, this is neither the time nor the place to 
inquire. The question with which the Southern people had 
to deal was unexampled in history. It had to be met, but 
not in a spirit of compromise. In no other age of the 
world could it have arisen. In the eighteenth century, for 
climatic reasons, and in some few instances from philan- 
thropic motives, men began to regard slavery as an evil. 
But few, if an}', then thought of giving to the slaves their 
freedom and an equal right with white men in the gov- 
ernment. That proposition was first seriously advanced by 
Brissot in the French Revolution. Being a slave to the 
idea oi abstract justice, and a follower of the impractica- 

1 Speeches of Lord Erskine; by Edw. Walford London, 1880, pp. 225, 
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ble theories ol" the Girondins, he said : " Perish our colo- 
nies sooner than that one act of injustice be done ! " * 

The ill-advised and sudden abolition of slavery resulted 
in the loss of San Domingo to France and in a horrible 
slaughter of the slave holders. 

When our civil war was over, the leaders of the dominant 
party put the ballot into the hands of the negroes who, as a 
body, have always misused it. It is not generally known 
that at an earlv period of Virginia's history, negroes, In- 
dians, and mulattoes were allowed to vote. They continued 
to have this right Until 1723. 2 The privilege was not inter- 
fered with until it was seen that they were growing suf- 
ficiently numerous to have some voice in the government. 
The same right to vote is freely conceded them in all white 
communities to-day where they are in small minorities. But 
the English-speaking white people will not tolerate anything 
which interferes with their right to govern themselves. 

Let us take a single instance. It was soon seen in the 
city of Richmond, as in every other Southern centre of pop- 
ulation, that it would be impossible for white supremacy to 
last unless the whites voted as a unit. This they have 
done continuously, in the main, so that the city has always 
been Democratic. Its majority has increased yearly. In 
the year 1892, it gave Grover Cleveland 6,850 majority 
over Benjamin Harrison, This is its greatest majority given 
in any presidential election, 

The initial point of municipal government is the party 
committee of the dominant party. No work outside of that 
organization counts for anything in any Southern city, and 
it never will so long as there is the race question to con- 
front voters. This fact seems, however, to have escaped 
the attention of so careful an author as Mr. Daniel S. Rem- 
sen, of the New York Bar, who has recently made an ex- 
cellent study of primary elections in a volume of the 

1 H. Morse Stephens, French Revolution, vol. II, p. 279. 2 Revised Code 
of Virginia, 1819, Vol. I, p. 39. Note, 
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s ' Questions of the Day " series. 1 He evidently knows 
nothing of Southern elections, for he makes no mention of 
this growing section of our Union, 

It is evident that the features of party organization are 
very much alike throughout the United States, always with 
the notable exception of Tammany Hall. The regular gra- 
dations of this organization are the primary, the com- 
mittee, and the convention. There is but one part of the 
modern political organization which in any degree resem- 
bles the pure democracy of Athens or that of its famous 
successor, the League of Achaia, and this is the primary 
of the dominant partj*. There, every voter who partici- 
pates exerts his political influence, whatever it may be, 
in person and not by representation. This is the only 
survival of the great town autonomy of Greece. It was 
found impossible to extend it over a sparsely settled coun- 
try, as the failure of the League of Achaia plainly dem- 
onstrated. Neither Greeks nor Romans had any clear 
conception of representative government. Their ideas ex- 
tended no further than the representation they were able 
to get by a personal participation in the government. The 
failure of the Roman Republic in the time of Julius 
Caesar is attributed, by the profoundest writer on the sub- 
ject, to its lack of a representative constitution. 2 

As soon as we leave the primary, the principle of repre- 
sentation begins. The voters elect the committee, and the 
committee, so chosen, makes the party rules and regulations. 
The simplest way to get the real will of the voters is by a 
fairly conducted primary, where all members ot the domi- 
nant party freely participate, and have their votes honestly 
counted. The greatest curse of this country has been the 
once popular viva voce system of voting. It has proved a 
complete failure. It enabled any powerful man to force 
timid persons into supporting him or his measures. This 
individual could have his representative at each precinct 

1 Primary Elections, Remsen ; G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1894. 2 Mommsen's 
History of Rome, vol. IV., p. 363, 
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and keep a list of all the persons who dared oppose him, 
which enabled him, after the election was over, to take his 
petty revenge. But above all else, it encouraged those 
whisky-soaked tramps, who used to infest the precincts on 
election day and hold tickets for the unfortunate candidates, 
who were compelled to employ them. That the Australian 
ballot system has deprived these worthies of their calling, 
was demonstrated by the primary election held in the city 
of Richmond on the 26th of April, 1894. 

The idea of primary elections is that nominations for office 
must come directly from members of the party rather than 
from a central power within the party. A blanket ballot, 
secret voting, and a vote of membership of the party in 
city elections, all conduce to this end. But to arrange the 
preliminaries and details of such elections a more or less 
permanent central body is required. The Richmond City 
Democratic Committee is composed of thirty members, each 
of the six wards into which the city is divided sending five 
representatives to serve upon it. Until the election, held in 
April of this year, members of the committee had always 
been chosen in ward meetings, held biennially, in the month 
of June previous to each congressional election. Its 
officers are a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and Sergeant-at-Arms, the latter not a member of the 
committee. The committee, so constituted, fills all vacancies 
caused by death, resignation, or removal. The rules by 
which it is governed have for years been the rules of the 
House of Delegates of Virginia so far as they are applica- 
ble. It may be of interest to state that for more than a half 
century the manner of counting a quorum by these rules 
has been identical with the famous plan pursued by ex- 
Speaker Reed, of the United States Congress. 

Immediately after the organization of the committee in 
July, 1892, the work of the presidential campaign began. 
There was no sure way of getting at the real strength of 
the party, as up to that time there had never been a regis- 
tration of its members. The committee made a house to 
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house canvass of the whole city. The canvassers were re- 
quired to ascertain the color of every voter, his residence, 
and to what party he owed allegiance. When the returns 
came into headquarters, they were gone over very carefully 
and the party managers were fully advised as to who was 
properly registered and how many votes could be counted 
upon, weeks before the election. The detail work of the 
committee was tremendous. The organization of the dom- 
inant party was far more thorough than that of its opponent, 
and the result was Unprecedented in the history of Rich- 
mond. The thoroughness of the political victory thus 
gained was entirely due to the way the successful party 
was handled, and there was no question as to the object 
which that party proposed to itself, viz. : to assert then and 
for all time the necessity of white supremacy. 

However hard the committee worked in 1892, they had 
onerous duties to perform the next year which kept them 
constantly occupied from May to November. That year 
a Governor of Virginia had to be nominated and seven 
members of the State General Assembly. Owing to very 
peculiar conditions, public interest immediately centered 
upon the nomination for the Legislature. Everyone under- 
stood that these seven representatives would participate in 
the election of a United States Senator. There were a 
great many other offices to be filled also, but the interest felt 
by the public in the struggle for this glittering prize over- 
shadowed everything else. Many names were mentioned, 
but in reality there were but two candidates. One of them, 
a man with hosts of friends, a brilliant record in the civil 
war, and a family name famous all over America, regarded 
victory as certain. He had been Governor of Virginia, and 
was deservedly very popular. Many of his most ardent 
supporters never stopped to think of any opposition, but 
looked upon his election as a foregone conclusion. His op- 
ponent, a great favorite with the young men, had fought at 
the famous battle of New Market as a member of the cadet 
corps of the Virginia Military Institute, had practised law 
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with great ability and success, and been a member of 
the State Democratic Committee for years, and an act- 
ive and determined party worker. He had never held 
any public office nor been a candidate for any except that 
of United States Senator, when a vacancy occurred by the 
death of Hon. John S. Barbour. It was known that two- 
thirds of the members of the Legislature, then in existence, 
had recommended him to the Governor as a proper man to 
succeed Mr. Barbour. The public had no other means of 
judging of his strength. But the supporters of the other 
candidate attached no sort of importance to this action of 
the Legislature, and expected to elect their man easily. 

The canvass was an exciting one. The prominent can- 
didate spoke everywhere, but his opponent never opened 
his lips during the canvass, nor has he ever yet addressed 
a political meeting or written a line on politics for publica- 
tion. But one other man had ever fought his way to fame 
in Virginia without speaking or writing on political issues. 
That was Thomas Jefferson. 

This senatorial contest had a tremendous effect on the 
City Democratic Committee. It had been the custom more 
frequently than otherwise to nominate candidates for the 
Legislature by means of a party convention. A majority of 
the committee were supporters of the popular candidate, and 
at first favored nominations by this means because the rep- 
resentatives so chosen could be instructed by the conven- 
tion to vote for their choice for United States Senator. A 
public discussion of the question was kept up all the sum- 
mer, but in September the committee, knowing it to be the 
wish of the public, decided to have a primary. Its result 
was that the less known man, when he was made Senator, 
received two votes from the city of Richmond, which was re- 
garded as his opponent's stronghold. The latter's mana- 
gers lost because they failed to recognize the overwhelming 
popular demand for a primary, and the whole affair is a 
striking proof of the efficiency of that system of choice in 
giving representation to a minority within a dominant party. 
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It is probable that no other mode of election will ever be 
tolerated in the future. It will always be popular, and 
the only thing that interferes with the permanent adoption 
of the plan is the expense. The custom of requiring can- 
didates to pay the costs of elections is satisfactory in munici- 
pal elections, but when there are only a few candidates, 
such as those who might seek a congressional nomination, 
then the problem is much more difficult to deal with. A 
rich man can have the field to himself until some more 
equitable means are resorted to, so that all persons can 
have equal chances inside the party. Perhaps it would 
be wise to have the public treasury bear this burden, but 
much can be said against the plan. 

No American community will submit indefinitely to boss- 
ism and ring rule, but periodical uprisings of the people to 
shake them off are not healthy, sound remedies. Of course, 
such uprisings are better than no remedy, but they fail to 
furnish satisfactory government. Careful selection of party 
nominees by primary elections, honestly and intelligently 
conducted, is the only safe means for the dominant party 
to furnish good rmmicipal government. 

Every day demonstrates the truth of the utterance of the 
great poet of the human passions that " corruption wins 
not more than honesty." Yet the true fight made by the 
people for good government is made at the time the candi- 
date is selected for nomination and not when he is voted for 
in the general election. Party ties are necessarily so strong 
in the South that the defeat of the party nominee cannot be 
considered. But public opinion will not continue to up- 
hold any system which is essentially unjust. A party which 
gives shelter to men and means repugnant to the spirit of 
the age must surely fall. 

On the 23d of February, 1894, the General Assembly 
of Virginia legalized primary elections for Richmond. The 
law authorizes any political party, previous to any general 
e'ection, held for the purpose of electing any State, Munici- 
pal, or Federal officers, to hold a primary election "upon 
10 
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such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
local Executive Committee of such party," (who are now 
elected by primary) provided that the expense of conducting 
the same shall be borne by the party holding it. The offi- 
cers of such primary are given all the rights and subjected 
to all the penalties of officers of the regular elections. So 
far as tried, it has given great satisfaction. None but white 
persons have ever been allowed to participate in the Dem- 
ocratic primaries. The Republicans have never held a pri- 
mary election. 

Despotic governments are always simple to manage, be- 
cause the wishes of but few have to be consulted. Govern- 
ment in our country is very complicated, because of the 
great freedom of individuals. On August 8, 1788, the King 
of France summoned the States-General to meet at Ver- 
sailles on May 1, 1789. The people had not been called 
upon to elect representatives for such a long time .that they 
did not know how to do it. Minute directions were given 
by the government. If the government itself had chosen 
to do so, it might, perhaps, have averted the French Revo- 
lution, by controlling the primary assemblies. 1 But our 
greater individual freedom brings with it greater individual 
responsibilities. Each of us owes to the public the duty of 
doing his part toward good government, and no one, at least 
in the South, can exercise his right to more advantage 
than in a primary election. 

S. S. P. Patteson. 

1 H. Morse Stephens, History of the French Revolution, vol, I., p. io< 



